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conditions is a stimulus to everybody. An old worker
in science looks gratefully back on his attendances at the
British Association not only as delightful human events
but as red-letter days in his own development, as mile-
stones in the unceasing march of his subject, and as helps
in the hard task of keeping himself more or less in step.
It is recorded that York was chosen for our birthplace
because in the Yorkshire Philosophical Society the infant
would secure intelligent dry-nursing at the hands of a
large body of friendly amateurs. In a letter to the
Secretary of that Society, Sir David Brewster described
the purpose of the proposed Association in the following
words:1

' The principal objects would be to make the cultivators
of science acquainted with each other, to stimulate one
another to new exertions, to bring the objects of science
more before the public eye, and to take measures for
advancing its interests and accelerating its progress/

There, in a nutshell, is what the Association set out
to do, what it may fairly claim to have done, and what
it still does. If you want an illustration, you had it last
year when a great audience sat for hours, with every
sign of sustained attention, while the Evolution of the
Universe was discussed by British and foreign specialists
of acknowledged authority, immense learning, and con-
spicuous variety of opinion.

At the end of that symposium the debate was admir-
ably summed up by Sir Oliver Lodge, the Nestor of
physics, who in every sense has filled a big place in our
gatherings for more than fifty years. In a recent volume
of reminiscences2 he tells delightfully of the meetings

1 The British Association: A Retrospect, 1831-1931, by (X J. R.
Howarth, p. 14.

* Advancing Science, being Personal Reminiscences of the British
Association in the Nineteenth Century, by Sir Oliver Lo<ige.